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FOREWORD 



. TMs r epo r t des c ri be s the results of a study of "the part+c^pat^on- 
the Independent sector of higher education In statewide planning 
for postsecondary education. It Is an update and expansion of an ear- 
lier study by the same authpr "Statewide Planning and Private Higher 
Education." The twofold purpose of this study Is to provide Informa- 
tion 'on the operational relationships between the Independent sector 
a«d state planning agencies and the Issues and accomplishments of the 



The first study reported on statewide planning and Independent 
higher education through 1975 from the perspective of state agfencles 
having planning responsibilities in postsecondary education. This 
report covers Independent sector participation in statewide planning 
through spring 1978 and the perceptions of both state agencies and 
independent sector associations regarding the level, success and po- 
tential problems of this -participation. 



The results of Dr. Jay L. Chronister's first study demonstrated 
the need for a State-National Information Network for Independent 
Higher Educ^ation, sponsored by the National Institute of Independent 
Colleges and Universities and the State Associations* Executive Coun- 
cil. It gives us special pleasure to sponsor the update of this study 
by Dr. Chronister as a publication of this Network which is partially 
funded by grants from the Ford Foundation and the Lilly Endowment, Inc 

This report clearly delineates the common'vijssues of concern to 
both sectors for successful statewide planning, particularly in the 
forthcoming era of demographic decline among the traditional age'cd- 
hort. It also describes mechartisms that have resulted in successful- 
participation in state-planning activities in both sectors. 

We would like to give special thanks to the state agencies and the 
independent state associations who participated in the survey, to Dr. 
Chronister's research assistants Elizabeth Flanagan and Michael M, 
Myers -- who assisted in the tabulation and analysis of the data, aud 
finally to Dr. Chronister for his outstanding research and repenting ' 
on a topic of increasing importance to all of higher education.^ 



independent 




postsecondary education. 



Virginia Ann Fadil 
James 01 liver 
November 1973 
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PREFACE 



This report presents the results of a study of the participation 
of the independent sector of higher education in statewide planning 
for postsccondary education. The purpose is to provide a body of 
knowledge to those affected by» and those involved in» the decision 
. making in this evolving public policy arena. 

The study could^not have been completed without the cooperation 
of the staff members of st^te agencies and independent college asso- 
ciations who graciously gave of their time in completing the survey < 
% instrument which' was utilized to gather the data for this investiga- 
tion. The support and encouragement of Jaf>es 01 liver and Virginia 
Fadil of the State-National InfonnatjjjxiJ5letwQrk» National- Institute * 
of Independent Colleges and Universi ties» was critical to completion 
of the project. 

The time consuming task of collating* tabulating and interpreting 
the survey responses fetf heavily upon the shoulders of Betsy Flanagan 
and Michael Myers who are doctoral students in the Center for the 
Sti^dy of Higher Education at the University of Virginia and who served 
as research assistants on' the project. A special thank- you to Becky 
Zellers who assisted in the mailings* typed and retyped drafts of the 
4 report, and generally arranged the author's tralendar to keep the pro- 

ject on schedule. However, after acknowledging the contributions of 
all who were involved, the full responsibility for the conclusions of 
• the report rests with the author. 

Jay L. Chronister 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the decade of the 1970's. the relationships between the 
states and the Independent sector of higher education have become a 
major public policy Issue. In terms of broad policy studies and 
recommendations at the national level, leadership has been provided 
by i|e National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities J 
and^s sucessor, the National Institute of Independent Colleges and 
Universities, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies In Higher Educa- 
tion, 2 the Education Commission of the States, 3 and recently by the 
Brookings Institution/ Since 1971 there have been several definitive 
studies of the constitutional issues involved in state aid for inde- 
pendent higher'^ecTucation, as well as analyses of the types of aid 
being provided^to independent Institutions and/or their students. 

The Issues involved in state planning for postsecondary education 
and the role of the independent sector in the planning process have 
gained increased attention in the past few years. Several recent re- 
ports have set forth cases for the involvement of the independent 
sector in the planning process, and a few studies have analyzed aspects 
of the existing planning relationship. Wilson, 5 jn a recent study uti- 
lizing a telephone survey, investigated the extent and forms of indepen- 
dent college participation In long range planning, new program approval, 
existing program review, and satisfaction with these activities. 



U National Policy for Private Higher Education: The Report of a Task 
Force of. the National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities 
Washington, D.C.: Association of American Colleges, 1974. 

^ The States and Private Higher Education: Problems and Policies in a 
New Era . San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1977. 

^Final Report and Recorfwendations: Task Force on State Policy and In - 
dependent Higher Education . Denver, Col . : Education Conwission of 
the States, Report No. 100, .1977. 

^Breneman, David W. and Finn, Chester E., Jr. (eds.). Public Pol icy and 
Private Higher Education . Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1978. 

SWilson, Richard F. , Private College Long Range Planning and Program 
Review Relationships With Statewide Higher Education Agencies Through- 
out the States. Technical Report. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, University of Michigan, December 30, 
1977. 
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Wilson's study utilized executive officers of statewide higher eduCA- 
tlon egencles end Independent college associet1on% as tht survey 
population. 

The Final Report and Recorincndatlons of the ECS Task Force on 
State Policy and Independent Higher Education Included three specific 
recomnendatlons regarding statewide planning and independent higher 
education. 

"Statewide planning should be concerned with issues involving, 
the independent sector, and postsecondary education including 
the independent sector should be accorded full participation In 
state planning and coordination." 

Uhe state's planning approach to independent Institutions will 
favor one of two alternatives: a student-centered approach, 
which emphasizes a fair market, or an insti tutioO'-centered 
approach, which emphasizes the developrnent of an efficient net- 
work of institutional opportunity < Most states employ an ^ 
Intermediate Approach, with some* r-v ,,re of these two elements. 
The choice of emphasis should be oased upon the state's goal for 
postsecondary education, its assessment of the actual and poten- 
tial contribution made by the independent sector to those goals. 
Its legal structure and its history and traditions of education 
development." 

"State policy makers should be sensitive to the protection and 
enhancement of institutional integrity In public anjd indepen- 
dent Institutions alike, especially in those areas where u iSy 
most Important 'to the vitality and effectiveness of the educa- 
tional process. Institutional leaders should recognl/a the 
concessions to institutional autonomy that are made necessary 
under conditions of state support. "6 

> 

The study reported in the following pages is an update and expan- 
sion of an earlier study entitled -Statewide Planning and Private 
Higher Education."' The current study was designed •o provide infor- 
mation on 1) operational relationships between state postsecondary 
educational planning agencies and independent sector ir^stitutions , and 
2) the issues and achievements vis-a-vis indeoendent college involve- 
ment In the planning process! 



^ Final Report and Reconmendations , op. cit., p. 1x. 

^Chronister^ Jay L., "Statewide Planning and Private Higher Education.* 
Special Report, Number PA. Denver, Col.: Education Conmission of the 
States, 1976. 
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The specific purpotei of thr Mudy 4re mgUlfactted; 

1. To identify the exunt 4nd n4ture of 1r>dependent college 
p«rt1c1pat1on In statewide po%t%rconddry education pUnnlng «r«d 
compere thU pertk Ipetlon with that of Cufellc Initl tuLlofli^ ' 

2. To Identify the types of operationel reUtlonshlpj which 
exUt between the independdct in%tKut<on% and the statewide post- 
secondary education planning aqcncy In terms of the types of data 
provided by the independent colleges. 

3. To assess the reUtivc success of the st4le planning agency 
in a) Involving the independent sector In planning and policy develop* 
ment. and. b) in planning for effective utilisation of independent 
resources In the best interest of the state, as perceived ^y the state 
agency and the independent sector, 

4. To identify the major agenda items regarding independent 
higher education that. must be addressed in the next several years In 
state planning for postsecondary education, 

Infonnation for the study was acquired through use of a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to the suryey population which Included statewide 
postsecondary education planning agencies (1202 comnlssions) . state- 
wide public Institution governing/coordinating agencies, and statewide 
independent college associations. The purpose of Involving both the 
public agencies and the state independent associations w«S.4c%gain the 
perceptions and perspectives of both sectors on the Issues under study. 

The study was conducted during the Spring and Sumner of 1978 ^nd 
the distribution of agencies responding to the survey is set forth in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
RESPONDENTS TO THE STUDY 



Type of Agency N 1 
Publ ic 

A. Statewide Coordinating 7 ^ 8,0 

B. Statewide Governing 11 *12;5 

C. Postsecondary Educatfon 

Connission (PEC) 17 19.3 

D. Coordinating Board/PEC 16 18.2 

E. Governing Board/PEC ' 3 ^ 3.4 

Independent 

A. State Association ^ _34 38.6 

Total Agencies Responding 88 100.0 
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• The public coordinating, governing, and 1202, agencies in all f,ifty 
states plus the District of Columbia were included in the ^original sur- 
vey population. A response -was received from all but two st€^tes, 'and 

-among the fifty- four public agency responses in Table 1 are six stajtes 
from which surveys were returned from two public agencies in each . 
state* In the analyses whiCh follow, only the public agency with com^ 
prehehsive higher education or postsecondary education pTanning re- 

^sponsibilities from multiple response states will be included, unless 
otherwise ijidicated. In addition, the response from Wyoming has ^ten 
deleted since there are/no independent institutions in that state- 

The thirty- four independelTt association responses represent^?. 
■percent of the 40 states with an established state association of- 
independent colleges. 

The findings of the study are set forth primarily in descriptive 
termf . The' intent of the analysis is twofold: first, to describe the 
current status of the independent college sectors' involvement ^1n state.' 
planning for postsecondary. education a$ defined by l?bth the indepen-' 
dent sector agency and the state agency responsible for postsecondary 
education planning; and second, to analyze and describe any perceived 
differences in th^ responses from the two sectors. ^ ' 

.It was assumed at. the outset of the study that in describing the . 
•current developments in state planning for postsecondary education, 
with a goal of assessing the role and function of the independent sec- 
tor in the process^ that the expectations of what that role should be 
would var'y considerably among the states and between sectors of higher 
education wTthin the states. In addition to a presentation of asgre- 
gate data as, supplied by all public and all independent agencies and ^ 
associations, specific attention is given to responses from states 
where responses from both the state agency and the independent college 
association have been received. Significant contrasts in response to 
the same questions will be highlighted as central or potential areas . 
of policy concern. > - 



, ^ - SECTION I 

. CURRENT STATUS OF STATE PLANNING FOR PDSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



For this section of the study, the survey population was requested 
to provide information as to the existence of a state master plan for 
postsecondary education and whether the role and function of the inde- 
\pendent sector colleges were set fortfi in the" plan-, the responses to 
the series of qyestions related to tliis area, are set forth in Table Z. 

Among the forty-seven states for which a usable response was 
.received from the public agency, twenty-seven (57.4%) of the slates 
have a published master plan for postsecondary education according , to 
the responding agency. Within twenty-five of those plans the agencies 
reported that the role. and function of the independent sector are set ' 
forth. Of the thirty-four responses from state independent college 
associations, twenty reported the existence of a state master plan and 
fifteen reported that the role and fjunction of the independent sector 
are set forth in the plan. • * 

In attempt to ascertain the congruence of responses to these 
questions from both the public agency and .independent agency within 
the same state, an analysis of data from thirty-one states for which 
responses were received from agencies in both siectors wrfs undertaken.* 
Among these thirty-one states, twenty of the public agencies ^nd nine- 
teen of the independent associations cited the existence of a master 
plan. Nineteen {95%) of the public agencies and fourteen (73*7%) of ' 
the independent agencies citing the existence of i master plan Stated 
that the role and function of the independent sector were set forth irv 
the plan. Although there is only an-aggregate difference of one in 
responses between the sectors in the statement of the existence of a 
master plan, actual -differences in sector response were evident in 
five states. In other words, public agencies in three states cited 
the existence of a master plan while the independent agencies in 
those states cited no plan. Conversely, independent agencies in two\ 
other states cited the existence of a plan while the state agency in 
each of those states indicated no^ plan existed. This lack of con- 
gruence carried over into responses to the question of the statement 
of the role and function of the independent sector in the state plan 
where differences were noted in seven states. 

The discrepancies evident in the responses from the thirty-one 
states indicate a difference in the expectations of respondents 
wb.ich will become evident in other analyses which follow. Several 



*Appendix'A provides an analysis of these state responses on a number 
of variables. 



comments made by respondents are illustrative of why the discrepancies^ 
occur. In terms of the discrepancy on the existence of a master p1:an^ 
several respondents indicated -that tHfe existing document was not in-' 
actuality a plan but an inventory of educational resources and ia pne ' 
instance was specifically cited as representing only^he. public, sector 
and not the independent sector. This difference became more pronounced 
in analyzing the degree to which the role and function of the indepenr . 
dent sector were set forth within the plan, the common a^rea of dis- - - 
crepancy revolved around the point that citing the independent tnsti- ^ 
tutions and/or their programs is not in fact describing their role anff 
function.. From a, policy perspective this is an issue-which must be'/ , 
resolved if master planning is to be effective.' " /' . 

In an attempt to ascertain the current status 'of the planning 
process, the survey population was asked if the 'update of an existing 
plan or the development of a new master plan was a current. project ffi' 
the state.- As indicated in Table 2, Part C, thirty of the public ^nd*^ 
twenty of the independent agencies responded in the affirmative.'- . Uti- 
lizing a state-by-s^tate analysis, ten of the public agencies which. had 
earlien indicated that no pl^n existed in their state Jdentifiied' the 
development of a p^an as a current-^ project. ^ 

As shown in Table 2 tvyenty-nine of ttie thirty public agencies, . 
and eighteen of the twenty independent-agencies, which stated a plan 
was being updated or developed, also state that the role and: function 
of the independent sector will be set forth in the plan. 
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TABLE 2 

. CURRENT STATUS OF STATE PLANNING FOR 
- . ; ' POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION AS IDENTIFIED BY RESPONDING 
PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS ' 



A. Does your staie have a published master plan for post- 
secondary education? 



Yes 
N ' 



No^ Totill 

N ■ • % ■ N . 



Publ ic Agency 

Independent Cbllege Association 



27 57.4 20 42.6 47 
20 ,58.8. -14, 41.2 34 



B. Are the role and perceived function of the independent 
college -sector set forth in. t^ie plan? " -,.>. 

' - \ ' " 

Public Agencj' 25 92.6- 

Independent College Association 15 75.0 

- • . ' * ° - s - . 

C. Is a plan now being updated or developed? 

Public Agency 30 68.2 '14 .31.8 44 

Independent College Association 20' 58.8 14 41.2 34 

p^D.' Will^^he role and function of the independent sector.be 
^ specified in the plan under development? 

. * ■ 

Public Agency 29 96.6 

Independent College Association 18 * 90.0 



In response to the question of whether a mastei^plan was being 
developed or updated, of the thirty-one states for Jriich matched re- 
sponses could be analyzed, twenty-one public agencies "indicated an 
update or development of a plan is in progress and all- twenty-one 
indicate that the plan will include a specif icatiorr of the role and. 
function of the independent sector. Among the thirty-one independent 
association respondent^, nineteen acknowledge the develot)ment or up- 
date of a plan at the state level with seventeen stating that the role 
and function of the* independent sector will be set forth in the plan. 

An analysis of responses to questions in this section of the study 
indicates the developmental status V comprehensive statewide planning 
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for postsecondary education in many states. While approximately 58 
percent of the responding states indicated the existence of a master 
plan for postsecondary education, there was a discrepancy in the re- • 
sponses from the public agencies and independent agencies as to whe- 
ther the role and function of the independent sector were set forth in 
the plan. This discrepancy carried over into the. responses as to whe- 
ther the development or upda^te of a master plan was a current pV^oject ' 
in the state, and if so, whether the independent sector's role and/ 
functTBor^buld be se^forth in th^t plan. v 

The reasons for these discrepancies will become evident in the 
sections which follovO, -^'^ . \ 
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SECTION II 

NATURE OF INDEPENDENT SECTOR INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 



OniB of the major purposes of .this study was to determine the na- 
■'ture of the independent sector involvement in the planning process for 
postsecondary education, to identify th6 strategies or structures 
through which the involvement was achieved and to determine the amount 
of agreement between the public and independent agencies on these . 
items. Thirty- two of forty-five responding public agencies and twenty- 
four of thirty-four responding independent agencies stated that there 
Was written provision at the state level for^ involvement of the inde- 
pendent sector in state postsecondary education planning (Table 3/). 
These written provisions most often took the form of statutes or execu- 
tive orders. 



TABLE 3 



-« ' IS THERE WRIHEN PROVISION AT THE STATE LEVa FOR 
INVOLVEMENT^ OF THE fNDEPENDENT SECTOR IN STATE POSTSECONDARY PLANNING? 







Yes , 


No ^ 


-Total 


Responding Agency 


N 


% '. 


N % V 


Responses 


Public 


- 32 


71.1 . 


13 2a,9 


45 


Independent College 








34 


Association 


24 


70.6 


10 29.4 



The mechanisms through which the independent institutions are 
involved in the planning process are set forth i 5^ Table 4. Included 
in Appendix B of this report are tables which show the state-by-state 
listing of involvement strategies as reported by individual responding 
agencies. , 

An analysis of responses; from the forty-seven responding states- 
indicated that the most common approach was through iridependent sector 
voting representation on the stajfe agency responsible for planning 
(1202 agency), or where an agenc^M^sponsible for public higher educa- 
tion was designated as the 1202 comirfssion, through membership on the 
committee with advisory responsibility to the designated agency. The 
direct contact from the planning agency to individual institutions as 
a means of involvement was the most frequently -cited stnategy by pub- 
lic agencies and was usually utilized in combination with another 
strategy. Responses to the survey indicated that the mechanisms for 
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participation varied considerably among the states and that in most 
states multiple avenues for participation arfe provided. 



- ■ • . ' TABLE 4/ - . 

MECHANISMS THROUGH >»H I CH INDEPENDENT COLLEGES IN TWENTY-FIVE 
STATES PARTICIPATE IN STATEWIDE PLANNING FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 





Reported by 




Independent 


Reported by 




Associations 


State Agencies 


Mechanisms 


N=34^ 


N=47 


Through voting membership on the 


i 




state agency responsible for 




postsecondary educatiqn planning 


13 


16 


Through a committee of indepenflent 






college presidents acting in an 






, • advisory role to the planning 






agency 


10 


• ""3 


Through a council of independent 






colleges acting in an advisory 






role to the planning agency 


12 


12 


Direct contact from the planning 






agency to individual institutions 


11 


23 


Through membership on a repipesenta- 






tive advisory committee to the 






planning agency 


8 


15 


Participation' on task forcesL, sub- 






committees, ad hoc comnittees 


7 


8 



V 



The types of planning activities and level of participation in 
which the independent cSlTe^es are involved' through the previously 
cited mechanisms are set forth in Table 5. In order to assess the 
level of participation and in order to provide a point of comparison, 
both the public agency and the independent association in each state 
were requested to identify, for both se8tors, the planning activities 
in which each was involved, utiltzing a level of participation scale 
of 0 to 3. Table 5 sets forth the rating scale and the median rating 
derived *f or each activity by sector. 

The following observaJtions can be made from the data: - 1) with few 
exceptions, both the public and independent agencies repor^teS publrc 
institution participation at a higher level of involvement in the se- 
lected planning activities than the independent institutions; and 
2) in general the independent agencies reported both public and inde- 
pendent ^.institution '^participation at a lower level thahidid the public 
agetieies. 
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TABLES 



HEDIAN LEVELS OF pyBLIC AND INDEPENDENT INSTITIITIOH PARTICIPATION IN . 
SELEQED POSTSECONOARr EDUCATION PLANNING ACTIVITIES AS WED' ^^ 
. BY PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INDEPENDENT COLLEGE AGENCIES 





Public Sector Participation 
as reported by 


Independent Sector ParticipetW 


' 1 ^1 

T 1 


' as reported by 


r 1 ^ < 


Public ' 


Independent 


■ Ptiblic 


Independent , 


Agency 


, Agency 


■ - Agency 


Agency •'. 


• 

A, Identification of short-term educational needs of the state 


^.31 


1.50 ' 


1.65 


0.96 

' 1.35 " . 


B. Identification of long-term educatiof)al needs of the state 


2.44 


2.10 


2.04 


C. Identification of changing economic conditions with 










i^)1icat1ons for postsecondary education 


1.97 


1.56 


1.39 


. 0.85 


D. Appraisal of plans, needs and utilization of resources 




Ik 






of public institutions 


2.5a 


2.00 


1.00 


0.61 


E. Appraisal of plans, needs and utilization of resources 










of Independent institutions 


0.42 


0.32 ^ 


■ 1.90 


> 1.50 • 


Oevelopnent of statewide enrollment projections 


2.41 


1.56 


1.50 


1,14 


G. ■ Development of new academic offerings in public 










Institutions 


2.67 


2.50 


0.78 


0.50' 


H. Development of new academic offerings in Independent 










institutions 


0.23 


D.17. 


•' 0.38 


0.37 • 


I. Distribution of state subsidies to students/institutions 








in the pubTit sector 


2.25 


2.00 


0.44 


0.19 


J. Distribution of state subsidies to students/institutions 










^ in the independent sector 


0.42 


0.41 


2.11 


2.00 



0 ' No involvement i 
1 « Passive involvement - plans and materials sent to institutions for revieyr and conroent, but no meetings are held with institutional 
reflresentatives 

2 s JBve involvement - by meeting with all affected parties to review materials with an opportunity to make modifications 

3 involvement by ineetinjs/discusstons prior to development of materials with an opportunity for all sectors to set assuiiptions, 
frame questions, and make modifications 
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TA9LE 5A 



. TYPES AND DEGREE OF INDEPEHOENT CILEGE PARTICIPATION AS 
REPORTED 5Y STAJE AGENCI^ AND INDEPENDENT COUEGE ASSOCIATIONS 



Level of Participation as 
Reported by State Agencies 



Level of Participation as Reported by 
State Independent College Associations 



TypesA^ Plinftlnj Actlvitks ♦ 



0 


i 


2 '3 . ' 


0 


1 


2 


' 3 


11 


13 


12 11 


9 


10 


3 


7 


11 


9 


n 16 


6 


9 


6 


•( 


16 


12 


12 8 


10 


11 


6 




22 


6 


12 1 


13 


12 


3- 


1 


18 


3 • 


11 15 


10 


5 


7 


8 


15 


10 


11 11 


■ 8 


9 


8 


5 


22 


9 


11 5 


14 


5 


4 


5 


28 


1 


3 12 


16 


3, 


4 ■ 


6 


26 


6 


7 7 


20 


6 


3 


0 


18 


0 


9 19 


7 


2 


11 


10 


11 


0 


2 1 


6 


0 


■ 0 


1 



I 



*i Wentlficatlon of short-tcnn educatiowl rteeds^of the stete 
B. Wentiflcatiofl of long-temi educational needs of the state 
t. Identifiation of changing econonic conditions and the 
liplications pf ^he changes fo>^ postsecondary education 
0. Appraisal of the plans, needs, and utilization of resources 
. of piiblic Institutions 

E. Appraisal of the plans, needs, and utilization of resources 
of independetit institutions 

F. Beveiopient of statewldrenrollAetit projections 

G. Developuent of new academic program offerings in public 
institutions' 

H. bevelopnent of new academic program offerings In 
independent Institutions 

■ 1. .Distribution of state subsidies/allocations to students 
and/or Institutions In the public sector 
Distribution of state subsidies/allocations to students 
<od/or institutions in the independent sector 

L Other 



2« 
3 • 



No Involvement ^ 
Passive involvement plans and materials sent to Institutions for review and comwnt, but no neetlngs are t>eld with Institutional 
representatives' 

Active involvement by meeting with all affected parties to revleh materials with an opportunity to make modifications 

Full involvement by meetings/discussions prior to development of materials with an opportunity for all sectors to set assm^tlons, 

frame questions, and malce modifications 
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TABLE 5B 

TYPES m mi OF PUBLIC COLLEGE PARTICIPATIOK IN 
SaEQED STATEHIDE PLANNING ACTIVlTlfS AS REPORTED BY THE 
■ STATt AGENCIES AND THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS 



-Types of Planning Activities 



Level of Participation as 
Reported by State Agencies 



Level of Participation as Reported by 
State Independent Coll^ Associations 



0 


' 1 


2 


3 


0 


1 2 


3 


8 


4 


15 


. 20 


8 


5 4 


9 


8 


2 


16 


21 


7 


4 5 


10 


9 


9 


15 


15 


9 




5 


11 


2' 


11 


. 23 


9 


2 , "6 


•9 


26 


6 


9' 


6 


17' 


5 3 


2 


9 




12 


'22 . 


9 


A 8 


6 


11 


1 


7 


28 


8 


2. 3 


13 


33 


6 


5 


2 


17 


2 2 


•3 


13. 


0 


13 


20 


9 


2 5 


11 


26 


' 6 


; 


6 


14 


3 5 ■ 


3 


11 


0 


1 


1 : 


8 


0, ■ 0 


1 



w 

I 



Jl. Itentlflcetion of short-ten eduotlonal needs of the state 

B. IdentiflcitlOA of long-teno eduational needs of the state 

C. Identification of changing econoilc conditions and the 
iifllcations of the changes for postsecondary education 

D. Appraisal of the plans, mii, and utilization of resources 
of public Institutions 

E. Appraisal of the plans, needs, and utilization of resources 
of Independent Institutions 

F. Developiwt of statewide enrol l«ent projections 

6. Devebpient of new acadnlc progran offerings In public 
Institutions ^ 

H, Oevelopiwnt of new aydenic progrJm offerings in s 
Independent Institutions 

I Distribution of sUte subsidies/allocations to students 
andj^r institutions in the public sector 

J. Distribution of state subsidies/allocations to students- 
• and/or Institutions in the indcpendeflt sector 

L Other 



0 « Ho involveaent . 

1 « Passive involvewnt - plans and wterials sent to- institutions for review and coi«ent, but no meetings are held with institutional 
representatives 

2 • Active involvenient - by jnecting with all affected parties to review wterials with an opportunity to wke wdifications ^ 
/ 3 « Full involvement - by meetings/discussions prior,to development of wterials with an opportunity for all sectors to set asswptions.^, 
$ fraae questions, and nake modifications 
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In analyzing state-by-state responses to this particular area of 
questions on the survey instrument, those states which appear to bave 
a iiell organized state independent association and a history of public- 
Indepiendent working relationship, had the highest levels of agreement 
..on .the responses to the questions. These same states also had the in- 
dependent sector most highly involved in the identification of short- 
^ term and long-term educational needs of the state, changing economic 
conditions, and the development of statewide enrollment projections. 

From an institutional perspective, those acttVities which are 
conceived of as being .the/province of- local institutional decte^^n- 
making Reived a much lowe^r rating of Involvement for the independent 
sector than for the public sector. The case in point is the difference 
In ratings* for involvement of institutions from both sectors In. the 
. development of new academic offerings in each sector. The independent 
governance structure of the independent sector of higher education pre- 
cludes (with a few exceptions where public agencies have statutory 
authority to review and approve new programs or degree level offerings^ 
the statewide review and approval procedures for this sector as opposed 
to the review and approval procedures to which new academic programs 
are subject in the public sector. 




Based upon analysis of the actual responses from the agencl€S» a 
larger proportion of indepehiffent associations cited no in volyemg nt or 
passive Involvement in the planning activities for both publTCTarKj 
independent institutions than did the public agencies'* Several rac- 
tors are instructive in analyzing thi^ difference. First, the struc- 
-ture of the majority of the responding state agencies Is such that 
tljere is a greater degree of Interaction between the agency and the 
lie institutions in terms of a coordinating or governing functton^, 
therefore, much more cqntinuous communication exists between the 
y and the institution^. Second, the involvement of the indepen- 
dent sector is, with a few ^exceptions, relatively new and evolving. 
In addition, the development of state associations of independent in- 
stitutions with adequate administrative support personnel is a develop- 
ing situation in many states, and the intlerictjon of the independent 
sector with state agencies is not yet highly cobrdinated or unified. 
A third f&ctor which must be recognized is the/effect of statutory and 
constitutional constraints on state involvement-4fKifetters construed 
to be the province of the independent institution and vice versa. 

Underlying an effective planning pro^ss at the} state level is 
the acquisition of appropriate and timelvr data upon which to base 
decision-making. If the independent se^or is to be effectively in- 
volved in the planning process and adequately represented in state 
plans, it is necessary that data regarding this sector's capabilities, 
operations and resources be made available to the planning agency. 
Table 6 sets forth the types of data that independent colleges provide 
to the state planni/ig agencies'. 
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TABLE 6 f 
TYPES OF DATA INDEPENDENT COLLEGES PROVIDE TO THE 



STATE AGENCY RESPONSIBLE FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



1 




As Reported By State Agencies 


As Reported By Independent College Associations 




Data Reported Data Reported 
Routinely and Annijally Upon Special Request 


Data Reported . Data Reported 
Routinely and Annually Upon Special Request 




HEGIS 


Other Both * HEGIS 


'Other Both 


HEGIS , Other 


Both HEGIS 


other Both 


A; firrent Enrollment 


25 


2 10 


3 


3 /O 


14 7, 


7 1 




B. Geographic Origin of Students 


10 


11 2 


3 


9 0 


9 11 


2 . 0, 


■ . 6 ^\ 


C. Ability Descriptors o< Entering 
Students (ACT/SAT, H.J. wnK, eic] 


0 


6 0 


0 


12 0 


7 6 


0 \ J 


9 0 


D. Infomation on Student Applications/ 
Admissions 


1 


6 0 


1 


12 0 


2 6 


0 0 


10 0 


E. Enrollment Projections 


3 


5 0 


1 


13 0 


1 10 


0 ' 0 


,13 0 


F. ' Student Aid Data 


3 


15 0 


0 


13 0 


2 12' 




7 0 


gI Institutional Fiilances 


20 


3 3 


1 


• 5 0 


13 4 


2 1 


4 0 , 


H. lnfor«tion on Existing Degree 
Progr* , * 


11 


6 6 


? 


^- 14 0 


12 9 


1 0 
1 1 


5 0 •• 
■ 9 0 


I. Infomatlon on New Degree Programs 


2 


10 -2 


■ 0 


16 0 


4 10 


J. Inventory of, ind Conditi<tps of, , 
Physical Plant ^ ■ 

' \. Other ^ • ■ 


15 
2 


1 3 
0 1 


3 
0 


10 0 
3 0 


6 4 
1 3 


•l' 1 
0 0 


7' 0 
'1 0 



As shown In Table 6 the submission of standard KEG IS reports is 
the most commonly reported" data base. In a number of states, a. stan- 
dard annual reporting system more responsive to state Ticfeds- has also 
!ieen.develo{)ed.._T|^e m^^ data base which the Indepehd^^^^^ 

colleges provide to state planning agencies appears to be dfrectTy rej^ 
lated to several factors: 1) the stage of development of postsecondary 
education planning in the state, and 2) the existence of, types -of, and 
amount of state financial support provided to. the independent sector 
'and Its students. 

The question of state agency review and approval of new programs 
and the offering of new degree levels at both public and independent 
Institutions are two of the major policy issues Involved in comprehen- 
sive state planning for postsecondary education. The issue of exces- 
sive dupl Ication of programs between independent and ^Jublic Institu- 
tions Is a nwjor state planning concern according to nearly 65 percent 
of the responding public -and independent agencies (Table 7). 



TABLE 7 

IS THE EXCESSIVE DUPLICATION OF PROGRAMS BETWEEN 
IND»ENDENT AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS A MAJOR PLANNING CONCERN? 

















Yes 


No 


Total 


Responding Agehty 


N 


% 


N % 


Responses 


Publ ic 


.28 


63.6 


16 36.4 


44 


Indepefdent 


20 


64.5 


11 35,5 X 


^ 31. 



As several respondents indicated, the determination of what is 
excessive duplication is a major planning concern. 

In dealing with this expressed state concern for the excessive 
duplication of programs, nearly 82 percent of the public agencies and 
75 percent of the independent association respondents to the question 
cited in Table 8 indicated that in evaluating the needs for new degree 
programs proposed by public institutions, some review is made, of com- 
parable programs at independent colleges, in the state. The nature of 
this review process varies considerably among, the states ranging from' 
a checking of the programs listed in a central program inventory by 
the appropriate public agency to k more sophisticated procedure of- 
submission of the proposed programs for review, comment, and reaction 
to institutions which offer similar programs. 



TABLE ^8 

IN EVALUATING NEEDS FOR NEW DEGREE PROGRAMS IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. IS A REVIEW MADE OF 
AVATLmT SimAR TROGRAHS TN TNDEPENDINTTIBTITUT^ 



• 




Yes 


No 


Total 


.Respond'^g Agency 


N 


% 


N % 


Responses 


Public 


36 


81.8 


8 18.2 


44 


Independent 


24 


' 75.0 


8 25.0 


32 



In the context of state control of ;the offering of new programs 
and/or new degree levels by independent institutions, it was reported 
by eight public agencies and eight independent associations that in 
* order to offer a new program, state agency approval was required 
(Table 9). Hidden within that aggregate of eight affirmative re- 
sponses is the fact that in only five states did both the public' and 
Independent agencies respond with yes, ^ The remaining affirmative 
responses reflect differences betweeTi the replies of state and inde- 
pendent agencies ^with the exception of^ofje state where only the public 
agency was a respondent. 

TABLE 9 



. DO INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS NEED APPROVAL FROM A STATE AGENCY? 





Stajie Agency- 
Hes^>onse 


Independent Agency 




Response 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 










t A. To offer new academic 










degree programs at a 






- 




degree level in which* 










programs are already 










-^offered? 


8 


38 • 


8 


26 ■ 


B. To offer a new degree 










"level?. 




32 


12 


22 



As shown in Table 9 there are more states which control the of-, 
fering of new degree levels by independent institutions. Among the 
fourteen public and twelve independent agency affirmative responses 
to this question, there was congruence in the response from both 
agencies in nine states. In addition, there were single resportses ' 
from two states and actual discrepancies in response between the public 
and independent agency respondents in six s,tates," 
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The amount of discrepancy In responses from agencies within a sin- 
gle state should be a policy concern since it reflects either a lack of 
understanding of statutory authority or lack of conmunicatlon between 
^agencies, „ „ _ „_ 

# 

A final area of inquiry ^regarding progrannming at the state level 
dealt with the sharing of resources between public and independent 
Institutions. As shown in Table 10, thirty (69.8%) of the public 
agencies which responded to this question, and ±wenty-one (61.8%) of 
thefres ponding independent agencies indicated tnat their states en- 
courage such sharing of resources through specialized programs. From 
among the thirty public agencies which responded in the affirmative 
to this question, twenty-one cited some formal mechanism for encour- 
aging the sharing, and thirteen of the independent agencies cited a 
formal mechanism. The most often cited formal mechanisms for sharing 
resources were through contracts for services betweeh public and 
independent Institutions and through consortium arrangonents. 

TABLE iO 



DOES YOUR STATE ENCOURAGE THE SHARING 
OF RESOURCES BETWE^EN PUBLIC AND INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS? 







Yes 




No 


. Total 


Responding Agency 




% 


N 


% 


Responses 


Public 


30 


69.8 


13 


30.2 


43 


Independent 


21 


61.8 


13 


38.2 


34 



Action hi 

_ ^.^ ^. 

PEBCEIVED SUCCESSES IN, PLANNING 



One of the purposes, of this study was to assess » from the per^ 
spectlve of both the sjute agencies and the Independent college 
associations, the relative success of the state planning agency In 
Involving the independent sector Institutions in planning and policy 
developfne|t. The agency responses to' this area of inquiry are shown 
in Table 111. It can be seen from the table that the public agencies 
rate thejeffective involvement of the independent institutions as 
successful to a greater degree than do the independent college asso- 
ciations. Whereas 86.4 percent of the state agencies reported fn- 
volvement of the independent sector as successful or marginally 
successful, only 68.7 percent of the independent associations rated 
the involvement this high. 



TABLE 11 

■ PERCEIVED SUCCESS OF THE STATE PLANNING AGENCY 
IN EFFECTIVELY INVOLVING THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR IN STATE 
PLANNING AND- POLICY DEVELOPMENT 







State Agency 


Independent College 






Response 


Association Response 






N 


% 


II 


% 


1. 


Successful 


22 


50.0 


- 9 • 


28.1 


2. 


Marginally 












Successful • 


16 


36.4 


13 


40.6 


3. 


Unsuccessful 


4 


9.1 


8 


25.0 




Not a Concern 


_2 






, 6-3 




■N ^ 


<4 


100.0 * 


32 


100.0 



,When responses to this item, regardless of agency type," were 
related to whether or not the state had written provisipri for invaTve 
ment of the indiependent sector in postsecondary planpinfl, a rela-^ion- 
ship. became evident between the existence of written provision and • 
perceived success. Forty-seven percent of the responding agencies 
(public and independent) from states which had written provisions "for 
involvement of the independent sector rated the involvement assucces 
fuT as opposed to dnly 14.8 percent of the agencies from states which 
lack such, provision. The distribution of responses in this analysis- 
are shown in Table 12. 



TABLE 12 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESS RATINGS OF 
INVOLVEMENT OF. THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR IN PLANNING IN RELATION TO THE • 
EXISTENCE OF WRITTEN PROVISIONS IN STATES FOR SUCH INVOLVEMENT 





Agencies from 


Agencies from 




States with 


.States with No 




Written Provisions 


Written Provisions 


Successful 


47.3% 


14.8% > 


Marginally Successful 


40.0 


44.4. 


•Unsuccessful 


12.7 


22.2 


Not a Concern 


0.0 


18.5 




100.0% 


99.9% 



An analysis of the comments provided by respondent^. concerning 
why they felt the involvement was successful, marginally successful, 
or unsuccessful is instructive in assessing reasons for success, or 
the lack of success. In the states where both the publi^c'ajid indepen- 
dent agencies indicated that the involvement was considered successful, 
there appeared to be a clearly stated mandate for effective cpmprehen* 
sive planning involving all sectors which would be affetted by the 
plarwting, a well structured mechanism for involvement of the indepen- 
dent and public sectors in the process, full partnership of all sectors 
in the process, effective and multiple channels of communication, ade- 
quate financial support, and an openness and willingness to- express 
concerns and interests in an environment of mutuaV respect. 

The comment of two respondents from one state are especially 
appropriate in looking at the reasons why some states are successful in 
their attempts to involve the independent sector in *the planning pro- 
cess. According to the independent association representative: 
"Independent institutions have a full 'seat at the table* on every 
issue that involves them {Urectly or indirectly. Much care is given 
to jnaking consul tatibn- real ." The public agerlcy representatives com- 
ments supported this perception as follows: •'Reppesentatives./(6f the 
independent sector participate as a full partner with Rubli<r>epresen- 
tatives in all levels and phases of the planning process." Both agen- 
cies' spokesmen acknowledged that there were major issues and problems 
to be addressed and^ hard decisions were yet to be made, but that the 
structure is in place to deal with the issues in an effective fashion.-^ 

Those states in which the involvement of the independent sector 
has been unsuccessful were described as lacking a clear and supported 
mandate for comprehensive planning, lacking in adequate funding and a 
structure to encourage planning, a lack of openness on the part of both 
the public and independent sectors in expressing interests and concerns, 
even wh6n common to both sectors,- and minimal channels of communicatio^n. 
A lack of "trust" wa^cited in several instances as was a divisiveness 
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over the question of aid to the Independent sector. It is also Impor- 
tant to note that In several Instances » both Independent and public ; ^ 
agency representatives noted that 1f planning was not seen as a con- 
timrtd proces^s and of tinportance At the campus leveU it could wt_b«r. 
viewed as successful. A corollary negative factor cited several .timers 
by independent representatives was the problem of being consulted on 
Issues but not being part of the actual decision making, 

A related.area of Inquiry dealt with how successful the various 
agencies felt the state's planning agency has been In planning for the 
effective utilization of the Independent sector resources in the best 
Interests of the state. As Table 13 shows» neither the public or in- 
dependent agencies rated the state effort in this area as successful 
as that achieved in involving the Independent sector in planning. Here 
again there is the tendency of the public agencies to rate the effort " 
as more successful than do the Independent associations. 



TABLE 13 

PERCEIVED SUCCESS OF THE STATE PLANNING AGENCY 
IN PLANNING FOR THE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF INDEPENDENT SECTOR 
RESOURCES IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE STATE 







State Agency 


Independent College 






Response 


Association Response 




• 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1. 


Successful 


10 


27.0 


5 


15.6 


2. 


Marginal ly 






14" 






Successful 


18 


48.6 


43.8 


3. 


Unsuccessful 


5 


13.5 


^ 9 


28.1 


4. 


1^0 1 a Concern 


_4 


10.8 


_4 


12.5 




N =■ 


37 


99.9' 


32* 


100.0 . 



Respondent comments did not shed much specific light on fetors 
which differentiate between the levels of success in effectively uti- 
lizing independent sector resources. The states which made reference 
to achieving some level of success were those which have provisions 
for contracts for services involving independent institutions, consortia 
arrangements between public and independent institutions, and in a more 
general context the use of student aid programs which facilitate student 
attendance at independent institutions. A major problem cited by repre- 
sentatives of both the public and independent agencies is to determine 
••effective utilization" in other such general terms as enrollment at 
independent institutions. 



A. 




A number of respondents stated that although plahn.1 
early stages of development, the development of an In^^^ 
sources available In their state was one of the object ' 
planning process. An observation made on a number of 
was that although the Independent sector and the statA{|f^a&»fng agency 
had made efforts to Integrate the Independent college ifeluurces. In 
planning, legislative antipathy has hindered meanlngfuV 'efforts to Im- 
plement utilization of the resources. ^ 



MS In the 
Ify of re- 
,s;of the 
e'i^esponses 



>.'•■ 



/ 



\ 
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SECTION IV 

MAJOR ISSUES AND AGENDA ITEMS WHICH MUST BE ADDRESSED 



When Independent and state agencies were*asked what Issues they 
perceived must be addressed In the context of state planning for post- 
secondary education involvings the ^ independent sector, two major 'con- 
textual areas were identified. Comprehensive fiscal policy topics 
received primary attention, with question! raised on institutional ^ 
and student aid, the fiscal impact of predicted enrollment decline, 
more effective resource utilization, and accountability on all levels. 
Secondary concerns tended to focus on the importance of role definition 
of independent and public agencies, along with the potential impact of 
cooperative planning. 

The two areas were tied together by the issue of competition ver- 
sus cooperation which both sectors felt must be resolved before 
realistic solutions can be sought for financial problems or planning 
concerns. 

_ The major issue related to future fiscal pa:l|cy was whether public 
aid to the independent sector was equitable and how future enrollment 
trends might affect the aid programs currently in existence. The 
' greatest concern found on the part of the public agencies dealt with 
: the need to derive more benefits from the independent institutions in . 
exchange for their receipt of public monies. As might be expected, the 
independent agencies favored continuance of existing programs with po- 
tential increases in funding but expressed their concern over possible 
loss of autonomy in governance as increased accountability occurs. 
Both types of agencies stressed the need for accountability of public 
funds being used at institutions in both sectors. 

Closely paralleling the issues raised over institutional aid, 
were those concerns expressed over the future of the various student 
aid programs benefiting students at independent Institutions. Inde- 
pendent agencies designated this as an issue more often than did public 
agencies (Independent - 17: Public - 14) with their major focus on 
tuition grants. The widening tuition gap was viewed, as problematic 
by both sectors, with^several presenting the '•access or choice" ques- 
tion. State agencies stressed an equitable distribution of funds, 
since they seemed to feel that independent agencies were getting their 
"share" at the present time. 

The area receiving the fourth largest response was related to the 
enrollment question. Financial implications resulting from anticipated 
enrollment declines was also a concern of both sectors (Public • 13: 
Independent - 6). The uncertainty of the future seemed to pose a 
threat and several agencies questioned whether the decline would be 
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TABLE 14 



. STATE PLANNING ISSUES INVOLVING INDEPENDENT 
HIGHER EDUCATION WHICH MUST BE ADDRESSED AS IDENTIFIED 
BY PUBLIC AGENCY AND INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION I^ESPONUFNTS 



1. 


Finances^ Public Aid to Independent 
Hfghef Education 


35-Total 


23TPubl1c ^-v. 


2. 


Aid to Students Attending Independent 
Institutions 


31 -Total 


14-PubHc 

1 /"inoepenQenc 


3. 


Cooperative Arrangements Betwetr Public 
ana incepenoent institutions 
(competition, duplication problems) 


32-Total 


19-Public 

13- Independent 


4. 


Enrollment ' 


19-Total 


13-Publ1c 
6- Independent 


5. 


Involvement of the Independent 
Sector In Planning 


17-Total 


8-Publ1c 
7*xnuepenaenc 


6. 


Resource Utilization 


10-Total 


4-Publfc 
6-Independent 


7. 


Accountability 


9-Total 


" 7-Publ1c 
2-Independent 


i 

. 8. 

« 


QUalTtT^^ Educatiorf 


5-Total 

• 


3-Publ 1c 
2-Independent 


9. 


Subsidization of Off-Campus Programs 


5-Total 


3-Publ ic 
2-Independent 




Role of State Postsecondary 
Education Commission 


5-Total 


3-PubHc 
2-|/K]ependent 


n. 


Impact of Federal /State Regulations 
on Institutional Operations 


3-Total 


2-Public 

1 -Independent 



uniform, or could be made so, for ^11 institutions. How decisions 
regarding the elimination of programs, staff, and Institutions would 
be made dominated the narrative In this section. Both sectors ap- 
peared to favor a pre*deteHnined plan of action to be Implemented on 
a statewide basis. 

Directly related to enrollment concerns were the Issues raised 
by both public and Independent agencies on how Institutions can con- 
tinue to offer a qualtty educational program when limited by finances 
brought on by declining enrollments. Both public and Independent 
agencies mentioned the future of marginal Institutions as an example. 

Independent agencies, more than the public, (Independent - 6: 
Public - 4) raised the question of how to better utilize physical 
plants and other available resources rather than continue capital 
outlays at public Institutions, The use of contracts for services and 
resources had appeal as a means of reducing capital Investments, as 
did the strategy of sharing resources between public and Independent 
Institutions where the sharing could be viewed as a •'trade-off 

, In view of the concerns expressed above and their Inherent ties 
to fiscal policy. It Is not surprising that secondary concerns regis- 
tered related to short- and long-range planning and better boundaries 
defined for all agencies. 

The major Issue in this area was raised egually by public and 
independent sectors- Both called for more Involvement of the Indepen- 
dent sector in statewide planning efforts Cindependent - 9: Public - 
8). In addition to Increased involvement of the Independent sejQtor 
in plan development. It was also suggested that laypersons be encour- 
aged to participate.' With these ideas implemented, -it was implied 
that many of the problems described in the first section could be 
remediated. 

A second concern was often raised concerning the role the Post- 
Secondary Education Commission would play in the future," Would they 
hold approval power over institutions and new degree programs? What 
about control over 5tate colleges? Confusion over the purpose and 
functions of the PSEC seemed obvioos from the narrative. Several 
Independent agencies suggested' that a need exists to delineate goals 
and objectives for both public and independent institytions in areas 
of enrollment, programs and long-range commitments. On the issue of 
governance, some concern was expressed about the potential impact of 
federal and state regulations on both sectors and their relationship. 

The major issues of fiscal policy and planning between public and 
independent sectors appears to point to the future necessity of "co- 
operative arrangements'* between the two. (This concern was registered 
by 19 public and*13 independent agencies.) Competition between the 
two sectors was assumed to be a "given" and that any arrangisrnents made 
must build upon this. Several independents commented tt: -r.-rr5lty 
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of prtsarving th« dual systtfn of tducatlon. Mttllt anothtr Mtmtd that 
this co«p«t1t1on could provt to bt « detrlntnt to thtir contlnuanct. 
Both sactors In stvtral statas axprtssad concern ovar off-canput pro- 
_9rML0f£irlBgs ai^ to whom tha "marjcat" would\ba givan. Hhila coppa- 
t^lon was not ganarally vlawad from a nagatlve perspactlva, pbtahtlal 
dlvUlvanass ovar funding and duplication of programs and sarvlcas 
MS vlawad with concern. Several agendas mentioned the advantages 
of contractual arrangements as a possible solution to duplication pro- 
blems. The concept of cooperation was not only mentioned directly In 
32 cases but was Implied In the other responses related to finances, 
aid. resource >ut11 Izatlon, and enrollment. Cooperation was Implied 
to be the base upon which futura development In postsecondary educa- 
tion could be facilitated and directly affect financial and comprehen- 
sive planning efforts. 

In summarizing this section It is safe to say that respondents to 
this survey have Identified planrring Issues that are current as well 
as future problems. In most Instances the concerns are not Just the 
province of one sector but the province of higher education In general 
Financial support, potential and real enrol Imertt declines-, effective 
planning, utilization of resources, cooperation versus competition, 
accountability for use of public funds (and Independent funds also), 
quality of programs, etc. are issues facing all of higher education. 
AS a number of respondents indicated, both the public and Independent 
sector Institutions must address the Issues cited earlier on a coop- 
erative basis because divisiveness will only attenuate the situation. 




SECTION V 



CONCLUSIONS 



This Study M4S deslgntd to provide InformtClon on (1) tht optra- 
t1on«1 rt1«t1onsh1ps between state postsecoodary educatlonel planning 
agencies and the Independent sector Institutions In the fifty states 
and the District of Columbia, and (2) the Issues and achlevtMnts vls- 
a-NIs 1ndepender)t college Involvement In the planning process. 

The findings of the study indicate that nearly every state has 
one or norc mechanisms for Involving the Independent colleges and 
universities In state planning for postsecondary education. The pub> 
11c planning agencies and the state Independent college associations 
that participated In the study provided Information which shows that 
activities Included In state ^planning for postsecondary education, 
and mechanisms for Involvement of the Independent sector, vary signifi- 
cantly among the states. In order for the planning process to be ef- 
fective In terms of Involving the Independent sector. It Is quite 
evident from the results of this study that a clear mandate for plan- 
ning be esUbllshed. that participants from all sectors be viewed as 
full partners In the process, that clear channels of comnunlcatlon be 
established to enhance the exchange of Information and concerns, that 
planning, be accepted as an Instltutloeal commitment as well as a. 'State 
mandate, and that effective planning can only take place In an environ- 
ment of "good faith" and mutual respect. 

A significant finding of this study .Is the amount of variance In 
responses from public agencies and Independent college associations In 
the same states on ^ large number of the Items studied. These vari- 
ances were evident in terms of the agreement on the mechanisms for 
Involvement, activities In which the Independent sector participates, 
the )eve1 of the participation, and the success measures assessed. 
The 'public agencies consistently rated the Independent sector involve- 
ment at a higher level than_d1tf the Independent association^ A por- 
tion of this variance can be attributed to expectations that both types 
of agencies have as to what constitutes involvement In the pUnalog 
function. Findings suggest that where the independent sector's parti- 
cipation has been mandated and formalized and where ttft Independent 
sector participation is at the "decision table" rather than "reactive" 
In nature on matters that affect then, the higher will be. the level 
of agreement between the agencies and the higher the rating of success 
by both sectors In the effective involvement of the Independent sector 
In planning. 

The fact that institutions in the public sector are under state 
control to a degree not applicable to the independent sector in most 
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states malces effective planning and plan Implementation a problem 
according to a number of respondents. When planning actions are Inter- 
preted in terms of Individual institutional prerogatives a concern was 
expressed as to what the impact would be on interi^al institutional 
governance for independent colleges. In order t^/^ effectively imple-- 
ment a corn)rehensive state plan to the mutual benefit of all consti- 
tuencies Involved^ the degree to which indepen^^ col leges must be 
bound by the decisions or reconinendat;jons of j^nl^planning agency was 
cited as a sensitive issue by respopMnts frotri^fil]k!h sectors. 

The issue of the Impact of planning at the institutional level 
was most prevalent in terms of academic program review and approval. 
Whereas in most states there is a mechanism for review and approval 
of new. programs or degrees for public institutions there are very few 
states in which a public agency has such authority over indepiendent 
institutions. Nearly 82 percent of the public^agency respondents in 
this area of the study indicated that in evaliflting needs for new 
programs in public institutions, a review was made pf similar programs 
in independent institutions. This review was part of the approval 
process to the extent that in a number of states new, programs were 
denied to public institutions when the review showed tjie existence 
of such programs in other public and/or independent institutions was 
adequate to meet a defined* state need. Several respondents, repre- ^ 
senting both sectors, indicated there is a need to more effectively 
utilize the programmatic resources which are available in "the indepen- 
dent sector as states plan for the anticipated decline in enrollment 
in the years ahead. Although anumber of states have provided for 
contracts for services between sectors and other mechanisms f or "th^ 
sharing of resources, the nuird^er of examples of effective implementa- 
tion of such capabilities indicate optimum use of sucW arrangements 
has yet' to be achieved. f 

The major issues that responrfetfts identified as statewide planning . 
issues which must be addressed in the next sev^raQ years dealt primari- 
ly with the questions of state aid to the ind'ependent sector; questions , 
of competition, duplication, and cooperation between the two sectors; • 
the impact of projected ^enrollment declines on the preceding and higher 
education in general; and the ap^)ropriate role^of the independent sec- 
tor in planning. 'Although identified as issues of planning related to 
independent higher education they are representative of issues facing , 
all of higher education and must be dealt with 'in that context. Jind-' 
ings of this study indicate that in a number of states the operational 
relationships which exist Between the state and the independent sector 
are not Conducive to a planned resolution of the issues. Divisiveness 
over aid to the independent sector in times of financial stringency, 
concerns with planning agency authority and institutional prerogatives 
in decision malTing and uncertain-political situations in several states - 
are identified factors which are preclQding positive action in address-- * 
ing comprehensive planning issues in more than a.few states. 
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The policy implications of the findings of this study are mul- 
tidimensional in nature. A. number of mechanisms or strategies for 
involving the independent sector in the planning process were iden- 
tified, but of even more Importance were the quality dimensions of 
the participation in those states where the participation was iden- 
tified as successful. In comprehensive planning, the issues that 
face policymakers are relatively coiwnon across all sectors. The* 
need to define the role and function of institutions to meet public 
needs is not delimited^ sector boundaries. If a state desires to 
achieve efficiency and effectiveness in meeting postsecondary edu- 
cation needs of Its constituencies, all Institutions should be viewed 
as potential resources. This study has shown that not all states 
have taken that view towards the independent sector. in terms of 
planning. » ' 

The relatively blW^'^y^^ of succes? that agencies from both 
sectors expressed irv^l^irns of independent sector involvement in the 
planning process musf^e tempered by the lower level of success that 
both sectors attributed to planning for the effective utilization of 
Independent sector resources in the best interest of the state. *As 
- respondents from both sectors indicated, if the products of planning 
•are to be beneficial to both the state and the Institution {-public 
and independent), all resources should be viewed for potential con* 
tribution to- meeting state needs. Such consideration requires a 
commitment at the institutional level, to participate In, and abide 
by, the results of planning decisions on appropriately negotiated 
decision areas. 
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■ APPENDIX A , • * 



AN AGGREGATE ANALYSIS OF SELECTED ITEMS FOR 
THIRTY-ONE STATES FOR WHiCH RESPONSES WERE RECEIVED FROM BOTH THE- 
STATE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 'ASSOCIATION AND STATE PUNNING. AGENCY 
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Thirty-one states provided responses from agencies or associations 
repr^eiting. both public and independent sectors of higher education* 
Public sector respondents, for thiis analysis, included 1202 conniiss ions . 
and coordinating or governing boards - cbmbinations of 1202 coninis- 
sions and coordinating or governing boards. Independent sector responses 
were received from associations representing the independent colleges and, 
universities within the state/ This analysis examines the responses of-v. 
'two groups - the public agencies, and independent college associations. -V 
on identical questions pertaining to independent college and university' 
participation in statewide planning for postsecondary education. 

Crosstabulation^^a joint frequency distribution- of cases according 
to two onr more groups of variables, was chosea as the mode of presenta- 
tion. -The technique allows efficient and effective tabular presentation 
and statistical analysis of data. "Chi-square," as a test of statistical 
signTficance* and "phi," (or "Cramer's V') as a measure of association, 
were calculated for each table. . 

In the following crosstabuYations, the understood "null " hypothesis 
is "there are no differences in the responses of the 1202 commissions- 
public agencies and the independent associations." This is because: 
(1) only states with responses from both groups (pairs of responses) are 
included in the sample; (2) both groups received Identical survey ques- 
tionnaires; and (3) since only paired sets of responses were included 
in the sample, each pair should "ideally" .have similar responses because 
they are from the same state interpreting identical' state policies with- 
regard to independent sector involvement in- statewide planning for post- 
secondary education. Therefora^; discrepancies in responding between the 
two groups may. indicate^-4ifJ§^rTng percep^^ or Interpretationis, mi^--^^ 
information, poor communication, etc. • Such dIscrepaVicies imply tha^ - 
problems exist hindering an optimal public and independent postsecondary 
climate. By documenting the existence of problens of this nature, ef- 
forts can be undertaken to eliminate th^ and thus channel valuable 
resources into the ultimate task: to offer the highest quality post- - ; 
secondary educational system posiiWe within the inevitable environmental 
constraints. ^ 

The chi-square test of statistical significance compares the ob- 
served frequencies of responses (what is) to the frequencies that should 
be observed if the null hypothesis was true (what should be)> If the ' 
discrepancy between what is {observed) ?hd what should be (null hypothe- 
sis) exceeds a predetermined level (usually .05), the difference is 
labeled "statistically significant." Statistical significance, however, 
describes a rather extreme discrepancy^ in the following Instances in 
which the null hypothesis is a legitimate expectation, differences may 
exist that are not "statistically significant" but may be described. as 
"practically significant." Thus differences that are not statistically 
significant may be noted because they deviate somewhat from the expecta- 
tion of complete agreement. 



In the following crosstabulations, the 2 X 2 tables (having onfe 
degree of freedom) utilize a "corrected-" chi square test as a correc- 
tion for continuity. The chi square distribution is continuous, while 
the calculation of thechi -square' statistic involves discrete data; 
therefore, a correction in the calculat-ing formula is necessary. 




by itselfij^helps only to decide whether or 
ignifi'cawlff^ different jor not. It does not 
ly are r^ateli. The "phi" statistic,, for 2 
r's V" statistic, for larger tables, are • 
The strengxh" of the relationship is indicated 



The chi -square 
not the two sample; 
indicate how strong 
X 2 tables,* or th'e^ 
raea s u re s 0 f - a s soc ta tipfri - 

by values on a coiitincium from 0 to 1 . ' Phi - or Cramer's V - takes on 
the value of 0 wiren no relationship exists, and the -value of 1 when the 
variables are perfectly related. " 



' 1.' The responses to "Does your state have a published master plan 
for postsecondary education?" are shown in Table A. 



TABLE A 
PUBLISHED MASTER PLAN? 



Agency 

Public ■ - - 
Independent ^ 

Corrected chi square = 0 
phi = .033 



Yes 


- No ; 


Total 








20. 


=f ■ 11 


3.1 


64.5% 


34.5% 


50% 


19 


. '12 


31- 


61% 


L 39% 


50% 



fificance = 1.0 



As' a whole, the differences in responding jby the- two groups are 
very insignificant. The existence (or lack of) of a master plan is 
apparently a well-known fact in" the interaction between the public 
agencies and the' independent associations, as indicated by the consen- 
sus. 

*' If the response to the above was yes, the repondent was asked 
"Is the role and perceived function of the independent sector of higher 
education in meeting postsecondary educatipn needs of the state se* 
forth in the plan?" The results are shown in Table B. 
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TABLE B 



IS THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR ROLE SPECIFIED IN THE MASTER PLAN? 





x 




' Agency 


Yes 


'T 

fto Total 


Public 
Independent 


19 

47.5% 

14 

35% 


/ 2 f 21 
/ 5%V- * 52.5% 
* 5 ) 19 
\ 12,5% 47.5% 


Corrected chi square = 


.959 significance^ .33 • 


phi = .221 , * . 













The aggregate responses indicate sorne disagreement on the speci- 
fied independenVrole; the differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant, but revea^jhat the 1202 conmissions - public agencies ^ perceive 
that the role of^e independent sector is set forth in the master plan 
more frequently (47.5%) than that role is perceived to be by the inde- 
pendent associations (35%). 

The responses to J' Is the development, or updating of a plan a 
current project in youV sta,te?" are shown in Table C. • 



TABLE C 



vPLAN NOW BEING UPDATED OR DEVELOPfb? 



Agency 


* Yes 


• ■ ' 


.Total 


Public ■ 


21 


8 


29 




*• 35% 


13% 


-48% 


Independent 


' ]9 . 


12 • 


31 




32% 


20% ^ 


52% 


V Corrected chi 


square = .409 


significance 


= .52 


phi = .118 • 









The discrepancy in responding between public agencies and indepen- 
dent associations is not statistically significant on the issue of 
developing or updating a nl&ster plan; nonethel ess, - there is not total 
concurrence on this issue. More independent associations (20% to 13%) 
reported that a master plan is not being developed or updated. ' ' 

If the response to .the question immediately above was yes , the 
respondent was asked "Will the role and perceived function ar"the 
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independent sector of higher education In meeting postsecondary educa- 
tion needs of the state be set forth In the plan?" The results are 
shown In Table 0. . ^ 



TABLE & 
INDEPENDENT ROLE SPECIFIED? 



NoJ Statistics - two empty cells 



Agency ' 


Yes. 


No 


Total 


Publ 1c 


21 


0 


21 




552 • 




552 


Independent 


17 


0 


• 17 




45% 




452 



While the sample size varied, there Mfts complete agreement between 
both responding groups that the Independent role will be specified In 
the developed or updated master plan.' 

The responses to "Are written provisions made In your state for 
independent college and university participation in the planning pro- 
ces;5?" are shown in Table E. 



y TABLE E 

PROVISIONS FOR INDEPENDENT PARTICIPATION? 



<Agenby^ 


Yes 


No . 


Total 


► Public • 


22 


8 


. 30 




■36% 


'1 3%-- 


49% 


Independent 


24 


7 


31 • 






' .12J&C 


51% 


Corrected chl square = 


.005 


significance 


= .94 


phi = .047 









There was nearly total concensus between the public agencies and 
the Independent associations on the existence of "written provisions"' 
for Independent college and university participation in the planning 
process. , " 

The respondents were asked "Do the independent institutions in 
your state need approval from a state agency to offer a new academic 
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y program at a degree level In which programs are already offered?" The 
responses are shown in Table F. 

TABLE F 



PROGRAM APPROVAL NEEDEp? 



Agency 


Yes 


1*9. 


Total 


Public 


7 


23 


30 




11% 


38% 


49% 


Independent 


8 


23 . 


31 




13% 


38% 


51% 


Corrected chi square = .005 




significance 


= .94 


phi = ,029 

















The aggregated responses indicate .1 ittle disagreement on the is- 
sue of state agency applroval for new academic programs In independent 
institdtions. ^ , ' ' ' 

The respondents Were asked "Do the Independent institutions in 
your state need approval from a state agency to offer a new degree 
level?" The responses are shown in Table G. 



TABLE G 
DEGREE APPROVAL NEEDED? 



Agency 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Public 


12 


- 19 


31 




19% 


31% 


50% 


Independent 


11 


20' 


' . 31 


r 


18% 


32% 


50% 


Corrected chi square = 0 


significance 


= 1.0 



phi = .033 



On the issue of state agency/ approval ^for new degree levels for 
Independent institutions,- tfie accord between public agencies and inde- 
pendent associations is almost unanimous. 

The agencies-associations were asked "Is the excessive duplication 
of programs between public and independent* institutions a major. planning 




concern in your state?" Table H shows the responses. 



TABLE H. 

• CONCERN. FOR EXCESSIVE DUPLICATION? 



Agency Yes No 

Public '' 20 9 

34% 15% 

Independent 20 ^ 10 

34% 17% 

Corrected chi square » .008 significance = .93 
phi = .025 



There was essentially complete concurrence between groups on the 
issue of state planning concern for excessive program duplication be- 
tween public and independent institutions. * 

c • • 

The agencies-associations were asked "In evaluating the needs for 
new degree programs in the public sector, is a review made of available 
similar programs in the independent sector?'.' Table I shows the responses 



TABLE I 

INDEPENDENT PROGRAMS REVIEWED? 



Agency 


Yes 


No 


.Total 


Public 


26 


4 


30- 




44% 


7% 


51% 


Independent 


22 


» 7 , 


31 


37% 


12%' 


49% 


\' . ' ■ - 
CorrectiBd chi square = .534 


signiftcance 


= .46 


phi = ^39. - 









> > 

There are some discrepancies between groups on the issue of the 
review of existing <legree programs in the independent sector in eval- 
uating the needs for new degree programs in the public sector. While 
the differences are not statistically significant, more pu'bl ic agencies 
(44t to 37%) reported ^that independenf programs are reviewed, while 
more independent associations (12% to 1%) reported that independent 
programs are not reviewed. ; 

/ . /. • . ■ ' , 

-37-, . • * 

49 



Total 

\ 29 

49% 

30 
51% 



The responses to "Does your state encourage the sharing of 
resources between the pubtic and independent institutions through 
specialized programs?" are exhibited in Table J. 

TABLE J 

PUBLIC-INDEPENDENT SHARING OF RESOURCES? ' 



• Agency 


. Yes> No 


Total 


Public 


23 


6 


29 




38« 


102 


48% 


Indef)endent 


19 


12 


31 




32% 


203; 


52% 


• 

Corrected chi square = 


1.548 


significance 


= .21 


phi = .197 









On the issue of state encouragement for the sharing of resources 
between public and independent institutions through specialized pro- 
grams, there are definite though not statistically significant dif- 
ferences in the responses of the two qroups. The public agencies tend 
to report more "state encouragement" (38% to 32%), while the indepen- 
dent associations repoj^ted more negatively (20% to 10%> on the issue. 

If the agencies-associations answered yes to the question iinmedi- 
ately above, they were asked to "please specify mechanism(s)*" The 
responses - "formal*' to "informal" - are exhibited in Table K. 



TABLE K 
MECHANISM FOR SHARING 



Agency 


Yes 


No 


Total . 


Publ ic 


17 


6 


23 




41% 


14% 


55% 


Independent 


12 


7 


19 




28% 


17% 


45% 


Corrected chi square* = .172 




significance 


= .68 


phi = .116 




m 
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There Is some lack of agreement between the two groups on the " 
"nechanlsn" for sharing resources between public and independent sec- 
tors. Formal mechanisms for sharing resources were specified" more 
frequently by public agencies (41 S) than by Independent associations • 
(28«). ^. ' 

The agencies surveyed were asked '•How successful do you feel the/ 
state's planning agency has been in effectively involving the indepen- 
dent sector in state planning and policy development?" The response 
alternatives of "successful," "marginally successful," "unsuccessful," 
or "not a concern" are shown in Table 



TABLE L 

INDEPENDENT INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 



Agency 



Marginally Not a 

Successful Successful Unsuccessful Concern Total 



Public 


18 


10 


- 1 


0 


29 




622 


35% 


3% 




100% 


independent 


9 


12 


6 


2 


29 




3U 


4U 


213; 


7% . 


100% 


Raw chi square. 


= 8.753 


significance = 


.03 




-\ 
-A 



Cramer's V = .388 



The two groups were asked to evaluate the success of the state's 
planning agency, in effectively involving the independent sector in 
state planning and policy development. There are distinct discrepancies - 
in the aggregated responses - statistically significant differences. 
Mgst (622) public agencies reported that the' state's planning had suc- 
cessfully involved the independent sector in planning - only 3 percent 
indicated "unsuccessful" or "not a concern." The independent associa- 
tions, however, reported only 31 percent were "successful," while 28 
percent were "unsuccessful" or "rtot a concern.'**'' The publ ic agencies 
tended to rate the level of success of involving the independent sector 
in the planning process at a much higher level than did the independent 
associations. 

The agencies-associations surveyed were asked "How successful do 
you feel the state's planning agency has been in planning for the effec- 
tive utilization of the independent sector resources in the best interest 
of the state?" The response alternatives of "successful," "marginally 
successful," "unsuccessful," or "not a concern" are shown in Table M. 
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TABLE M 

INDEPENDEMT RESOURCES UTILIZED EFfECTIVELY 





Marginally 


Not a 




Agency Successful 


Successful Unsuccessful 


Concern 


Jotal 


Public . 7 


13 1 


2 


23 


30% 


57X 4X 


9% 


100% 


'Independent 5 


. 13 8 


3 


.29 


17% 


A5% 28% 


10% 


100% 


Raw chi square « 5.357 


significance * .148- 


• 




Cramer's V « .321 












The two groups were asked to evaluate the success of the state's 
planning agency in planning for the effective utilisation of the inde- 
pendent sector resources in the best interest of the state. The dif- 
ferences >n responding are not statistically significant; there are, 
hoi^ever, definite discrepancies in the aggregated Vesponsel. The 
public agertcies reported 30 percent as "successful - only 13 percent 
responded "unsyccessf ul " or "not a concern." The iiidependent associa- 
tions reported 17 percent as< "successful^" but 38 percent as "unsuccess- 
ful* or "not a concern." 



CONCLUSIONS 



The questions corresponding to Tables A through J involved inter- 
pretive responses; the agencies-associations were asked to "interpret" 
state policies relating to independent colleges and university -par t|r 
cipation in statewide planning for postsecondary education. The ques- 
tions corresponding to Tables K and L required evaluative responses; 
the performance of state planning agencies was assessed. 

> 

The aggregated responses to each of the "interpretive" questions 
revealed no ^•statistically" significant differences in responding be- 
tween public agencies and independent associations* However*^ there 
were distinct discrepancies in responding between the two groups on ' 
several questions. Table J, regarding "independent sharing of re- 
sources" (sig. = .21), shows clear differences oji the important issue 
of resource sharing. Table B, relating to the specification of the 
independent role in the state master plan, indicates some disagreement 
(si5. = .33). The review' of independent programs, in evaluating needs 
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for new programs in the public sector (Table I), generated some lack 
of consensus (sig, » .46) • Disagreement on whether or not ••the state 
master plan 'is now being updated or developed** was evidenced in Table C 
(sig. » •52) • There was some discord as to whether •'formal or ••infor- 
mal" mechanisms for sharing resources (Table K) were being used (sig, = 
•68). 

There were relatively few differences in responding between the 
public agencies and the independent associations on the following is- 
sues: published master/plan (Table A), specification o^ the independent 
role In a master planning updated or developed (Table D), provisions 
for Independent participation (Table E), program approval needed (Table 
F), degree approval needed (Table G), and concern for excessive dupli- 
cation (Table Tl). 

• The two -evaluative" questions elicited much greater discrepancies i 
The -respdnses^ from the public agencies and independent associations 
rating the success of the staters planning agency in effectively in- 
volving the independent sector in state planning and policy development 
differed significantly statistically (sig, * .OS)- Also, in evaluating, 
the effective utilization of independent sector resources tn the best 
Interest of the state, differences were evident (sig, « J48) but not 
statistically significant. 

With respect td the issue of "independent sector^ 1 nvol vement In 
planning- (Table L), the public agencies evaTiiated the state agencies 
••success** or -jnarginal success" at 97 percent; only three* percent were 
rated "unsuccessful** or "not a concern." The independent associations' 
rating, respectively, were 72 percent and 28 percent. 

On the tssue of ^independent resources utilized effectively" 
(Table M)\ the corresponding totals for the public agencies were 87 
percent and 13 percent; for the independent^ftssoci^tions, similarly, 
62 percent and 38 percent. 
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■ STRATEGIES FOR INVOLVING THE INDEPENDENT 

rOaEGE~SE(H^R m COMPREHENSIVrSTATTTi:^^^ 7 



Voting membership on state agency responsible for postsecondary 
education planning. ' j- 

A. This strategy usually combines lay membership with represen- 
tative membership from the public and independent sectors. 

2. The most formal and direct form of participation in policy 
development. 

3. May involve individual institutional representatives plus a 
spokesman for the collective independent sector. 

A committee of independent callege presidents acting in an advi- 
sory role to the planning agency. . 

1. Generally the board of the planning agency is lay.member in 
structure. 

2. The committee of college presidents is a satellite body serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity on appropriate or selected Issues 
which impact upon the independent sector, 

3. A counterpart public sector conmittee may also serve in such' 
a role, depending upon the state public higher education 
governance structure. - 

A council of independent colleges acting in an advisory ca|pacity 
to the planning agency. 

1. this strategy 'differs slightly from B in that a formally 
styructureo council serves as the collective spokesman for 
the independent sector on. matters affecting that sector. 

2. In some states a combination of the council spokesman and 
selected individuals from •the individual colleges serve as 
the advisory body. ji 

3. The established independent coll qgp association also func-* 
tions as the I'nH^p^nH^^n-h cortnv 4^^Sii^^\f\r{ collcction . 

. i^gency and clearinghouse to facvlfla^e coninunicatipn ^nd 
interaction. >^ ^ 



Direct contact from the plaijjnfng agency to each independent insti 
tution.dn an individual basis. 

,Other . 

1. The use of ad hoc advisory committees iteQoding both public 
sector and independent setgtpr. representatives was coirwonly 
identified as a mechanism for. acquiring independent^ sector 
^participation in^plannir^g. 

2^ The use of representative publ;i^- independent sector represerf- 
tation on ad hoc advisory committees was ytilized in^^onjunc- 
tion witti items A-D in ro&st instances. 



KEY; _ _ ^ _ 

Mechanisms 

A Voting membership in the planning agencjf 

B Conmlttee of independent college presidents acting In an advisory 
^ role to the planning agency 1^ 
C Council of Independent colleges in the state actfwg^n an advisory 

capacity to the planning agency 

Direct contact from state agency to each institution 
E Other 



Types of Participation . •. 

F Identification of sh^t-term educational needs of the state 
6 Id^ification of idfc-term educational needs of the state. 
H Identification of changing economic conditions 
I . Appraisal of plans for resource utilization in public/state 

institutions . «fc 

J Appraisal of plans for resource utilization in independent/ 

private institutions 1 
K Development of statewide enrollment projections 
L Development of new academic program offerings in the state/ 

public sector 

M , Development of new academic prograw offerings in the independent/ 
private sector 

N Distribution of state subsidies to students and/or institutions 

in the state/public sectc- 
0 Distribution of state subsidies to students and/or institutions 

in the independent/private sector 
P Other 



Data Format 

H = HEGIS 
0 = OTKER- 

X =■ -UNDESIGNATED SOURCE 
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APPENDIX C 
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CKNTCR FOR THE rrUDY OF HIOHCR EDUCATION 
CURRY MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



AprU 4, 1978 



M2 



Dear Colleague: 

In recent years increased attention has been focused on the growing 
interaction between state agencies and independent colleges and universities. 
Several recent studies have addressed the question of structures and mechanisms 
for involving the private/independent sector of higher education in statewide 
planning for postsecondary education . 

The enclosed questionnaire is designed to gather information which 
will expand upon recent studies by facilitating an analysis of the operational 
relationships between the state planning agency and the independent sector 
Institutions . A significant portion of the study involves determining the 
perceptions of s)l^ agencies concerned with comprehensive postsecondaxy 
education planning, statewide independent college associations, and statewide 
l^ublic institution governing /coordinating agencies as to the issues and 
achievements vis a vis independent college involvement in statewide planning. 

Your cooperation in this endeavor is deeply ^predated, 
order to meet deadlines established for providing the preliminary report it 
is necessary that we receive completed questionnaires no later than April 
1/ 1976. 

. ^ • 

sincerely, . ' 



Jay L .^?r6nister 

Associate Professor of £ducailcai 
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STRKST RUFPNCM HAU. UNIVERSITY OF VIROINIA pHAWLOTTKiyiUJC _ 



Independent College and University Participation In 
Statewide Planning For Postsecondary Education 



State: 



Title of Agency or Association Reporting: 



Name of Individual Completing Questionnaire: 
Title 



1. Does your state have a published master plan for postsecondary education? 

a. Yes Date of Publication 

b. No ' 



c. If yes, is the role and perceived function of the independent sector of 
higher education in meeting postsecondary education needs of the state 
set forth in the plan? 

1) Yes 

2) No 



2. Is the development, or updating of a plan a current project in your state? 

a. Yes If yes, what is the expected publication date? 

b. ' No ^ . ■ " 

c. If yes / will the ijole and percej^ved function of the* independent sectoi^ of 
higher education in meeting postsecondary education needs of the state 
be set forth in the plan? ^ . ' ' ^' . 

1) Yes . 



2) No . / 

3/ Are written provisions made in your state for independent college and. 
. university participation in the planning process? 

. a. Yes 

b. No . 



Pleas e.attach* a .copy of the statutory provision or any policy statement relating * 
to the involvejnent of the independent sector. ' ^ • . , 
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What Is (are) the mechanism (s) through which independent Institution 
participation Is provided: (Check all that apply) 



ar Through actual voting membership on the board of the agency 

responsible for planning. Total number of members of the % 

board . Public sector representatives , 

Independent sector representatives . 

b . Through a committee of independent college presidents acting 

In an advisory role to th€^ planning agency , . 

c. , Through a couticU of independent coUeges In*' the state acting In 

an advlecry capacity to the planning agency . 

d. ^^j^ Through direct contact from the state agency to each Independent 

Institution individually. 

e. Other (please specify) " 

♦ 



5. ' In which of the following types of activities and to what extent do the public/state 
college and university sector (through their board or boards) and the 
Independent/private sector (either as* Institutions or through an association) 
participate In the development of statewide plans and state policy? Rank all that 
apply using the following code: 
/ ' 0 = no Involvement 

1 = passive ihv;olvement>" plans and materials sent to Institutions for 

review and comment but no meetings with institutional representatives 
*ere held 

2 = active involvement by meeting with all affected parties to review 

^ materials with an opportualty to make modifications V 

3 = full Involvement by meetings/discussions prior to development of 

materials with an opportunity for.^1 sectors to set assumptions, 
frame questions, and make modifjciktions 



Public/Slate Independent/ 
Sector Private Sector 



|. ♦ , Th^r^dBfmfication of short-term educational 

neecfS ofihe state and its citizens. 

^ b. The^tdentificatlon of long-term educational 

^ needs of the state and its citizens . 

c. , The identification of changing economic 

^ ^ ' conditions and the implications of these 

changes for statewide postsecondary education. 

d, - • The appraisal of the plans and needs and 

utilization of the resources of public/state- 
, • Institutions . . * ' . 

. • ; 
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^_ The-appralsal of the plans and needs and 

. - - utiUzatioa of the f^ources of priv^- — ! 

institutions. 

^* ^ The development of statewide enrollment 

projections . 

0- - ' • The development of new academic prog-ram 

/ offerings In the state /public sector . 



A- 



The development of new academic program 
offerings in the Independent/private sector . 
The distribution of state subsidies /allocations 
to students and/or institutions in the state/ 
public sector . 

i ' The distribution of state subsidies/allocations 

to students,dnd/or institutions in the 
independent/private sector . 
Other (please specify) ^ 



V\rhich of the following types of data do the independent/private colleges provide- 
the state agency responsible for postsecondary educational planning? Check those 
which apply, using an "H" to indicate HEGIS data, to Indicate all other. ' ^ 



Routinely and Upon special 
annually request 



V 



a. Current enrollment 

b . Geographic origin of students 

c. Ability descriptors of entering students 

(ACT /SAT, rank in high school) ^ 

d. Information on student applications /admissions 



V e. Enrollment projections 



f . Student aid data (specify) 



g . Institutional finances 

h. Information on existing degree programs 

i. Information on new degree programs 

j. Inventory of, and condition of, physical plant 

k. Other (please specify) 
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ic the Independent Institutions in .your state need approval from a state agency 

- To-offer^new ac^^mlc program a de^roe level in w h Ich .pragrAms are — 

already offered? Example: The addition of new programs at the baccalaureate 

degree level if programs are already offered at that level. Yes 

No* Name of agency ^ ' ■ 



Comments: 



b . To offer a new degree level? Example: A coliege has been offering 
baccalaureate degrees and desires to offer master's degree programs. 
Yes No 

Name of agency • \ 

Comments : ^ [ ^ 

> - 

Is th^ excessive duplication of programs between public/state institutions and 
independent/private institutions a major planning concern in your state? 
Yes No 



a. 'If yes, what actions have you taken to deal with the problem? 



In evalu^ng needs for new degree programs in the public/state sector i6 a 
. Review made of available similar programs iathe independent/private 
\sector? Yes No 

> ' , . 

If your answer to (b) was yes, what strategy or mechanism is utilized to 
achieve the review? . • 
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Does your state encourage the sharing of resources between the public 
Independent Ins.Ututlons through specialized programs? 

Ho • - - - - - - - - 

If yes, please specify mechanism (s) 



What does your agei)cy or association perceive as the major Issue(s) involved 
In the area of state planning for postsecondary education Involving Independent 
lliqh e r education In the next several years? 1 .e . what are the major agenda 
Items which must be addressed? 



How successful do you feel" the state's planning agency has been in effectively 
involving the independent sector in state planning and policy development? 

Successful ; Marginally Successful ; Unsuccessful ■ : 

Not a concern 

Please comment on your response by citing positive and negative factors • 
and Influences: 

• « 



12. How tucctbsful do you feel the 8tote*s planning agency has been In planning 

for l^he effecU Mtlllzatlqn of the Independent sector resources In the best 

Interest of the state? 



J Marginally ^ccessful 



: Unsuccessful 



Successful _^ 
Not a cbncern 

Please comment on your response by citing positive and negative factors 
and Influences: 



Thank you for your assistance and please return the questionnaire and any supporting 
documents in the auaciied seJfTdddx^ssed envelope- 

Jay L. Chronister, Associate Professor 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
RuffnerHaU' 
' University of Virginia 
405 Emmet Street 
Charlottesville,' Virginia 22903 
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APPENDIX D 
AGENCIES RESPONDING TO STUDY SURVEY 
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INOePENOENT CaiEGE ASSOCIATION RESPONDENTS 



AlAbMM 
Arkansas 

Cal ifoj;3ia 

4 

Conntctlcut 
D.C. • 

Florida ^ 
Illinois 

Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 

Mary! and , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 
North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin. 



Council for the Advancement of Private Colleges, 
in Alabama 

Arkansas Council of Independent Colleges and 
Universities 

Association of Independent California Colleges and 

Universities ♦ 
Connecticut Cpnference of Independent Colleges 
Delai«are Association of Independent Colleges . 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington 

Metropol itan Area 
Independent Colleges and Unive/slties of Florida, Inc. 
Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges and 

Universities 

Independent Colleges and Universities of Indiana, Inc. 
Iowa Association of Private Colleges and Universities 
Associated Independent Colleges of Kansas 
Council of Independent Kentucky Colleges and 

Universities 
Maryland Independent Colleges and University 

Association 

Associa-tion^ of Independent Colleges and Universities-, 

in Massachusetts 
Independent Colleges and Universities of Michigan 
Minnesota Private College Council 
Mississippi Association of Private Colleges 
Independent Colleges and Universities of Missouri 
Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 

of Nebraska 

Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 
in New Jersey 

Council of Independent Colleges and Universities of. 
New Mexico • 

CoiJinissloh on Independent Colleges and Universities 
North Carolina Association of Independent Colleges 

*nd Universities ~ 
Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 

of Ohio 

Oklahoma Association of Independent Colleges and 

Universities 
Oregon Independent Colleges Association 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities 
South Carolina Council, Inc. 
Tennessee Council of Private Colleges 
Independent Holleges and Universities of Texas 
Council of Independent Colleges in Virginia 
Washington Friends of Kigher Education 
West Virginia Foundation of Independent Colleges, Inc. 
Wisconsin Association of Independent Colleges and 

Universities . 
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PUBLIC RESPONDENTS TO SURVEY 



AUbMM 

AliSkA 

Arlzont 

Arkansis 

Callfomli 

Colorado 

Conntctlcut 

D.C. 

Florida 

Gtor^la 

HaMll 

Idaho 

nilnolf 

Indiana 

lOM 

Kansas 

Ktntucky 

Louisiana 

Ma<ne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan^ ; 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Hc^ Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 



Coamlsslon on Higher Education 

Alaska Comlsslon on Postsacondary Education 

State Board of Regents 

Department of Higher Education 

California Postsecondary Education Coimlsslon 

Cotmlsslon on Higher Education 

Board of Higher Education « 

Otlawire Postsecondary Education Commission 

Cownlsslon pn- Postsecondary^ducatlon 

Florida Department of Educdpon 

Georgia Postsecondary Education Commission 

State Postsecondary Education Cownission 

State Board of Education 

Board of Higher Education . 

Coiumlsslon for Higher Education 

Board of Regents 

Board of Regents 

Council on Higher Education 

State Board of Regents 

Postsecondary Education Coawlssion of Main* 

Board for Higher Education ^ . ' 

Postsecondary Education CoflroUs^on , 

aepartment of Education / ' 

Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Department of Higher Education 

Board of Regents of Higher Education 

Nebraska Coordinating CQirmlssion for Postsecondary 

Education 
Nevada Higher Education COfTinlsslon' 
New Hampshire Postsecondary Education Commission 
Department of Higher Education 
Board of Educational Finance 

Office of Postsecondary Reseayrch. Information Systems; 

and Institutional Aid/ State Education Department 
General Administration, University of North Carolina 
Postsecondary Education Commission, Board of Higher 

Education 
Board of Regents 

State Regents for Higher Education 

Oregon Educational Coordinating Commission 

State Department of Education 

Bureau of Postsecondary Education 

CoBnisslon on Higher Education 

Board ^f Regents . > 
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tennessee^ . - Tenhe'ssee Higher EdiK:ap'Qri Commission "'.j^-''- ■ ' 

Texas ^ - Coord inati rig Boardj^Taxa^ College-aDd University. ^ w * 

^^v; . ■ System : ^ . ' ' . :\ •^ : 

.Utah . v; / - State Board of Regents^ ^ " . . ' > 

Vermont ' VKigher Education Planning Commission 
Virginia - State. Council of Higher Education , ^v... 

Washington - Council for Postsecondary Education ; . , 

Wisconsin - University of Wisconsin ^- 



m. 
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